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Come to the 


SECOND ANNUAL BALL 


of the 


ART FRONT 


WEDNESDAY (THANKSGIVING EVE) 
November 25, 1936 


SAVOY BALLROOM 


WORLD'S FINEST BALLROOM 
140th Street and Lenox Avenue 
Music by CHICK WEBB Swing Orchestra 
ADMISSION—$I.00 IN ADVANCE 


Samuel Ginsburg Picture 
Frame Co. 
417 LAFAYETTE STREET 


We Specialize in 2495 
All Kinds of Phone GRam. 7 24% 
Frames for Artists 


the 
art front 


competently covers the art 
field and in so doing furnishes 


an excellent advertising medium 
for manufacturers, dealers and “ORDERS SHIPPED ANYWHERE” 


=e JOSEPH TORCH 
145 WEST 14th STREET NEW YORK CIT) 
Between 6th and 7th Avenues 
Tel., CHelsea 3-3534 


Artist Materials 


for rates address 


Lawrence Steese 


Art Front 
430 Sixth Avenue, ALBERT C SO 
. MA N 
New York City PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
Excellent work — Reasonable prices 
431—Sth Ave. (38th St.) CA. 5-4179 


NEW CLASsEs 


Register now 
Composition through Socia| 
Interpreting American |ife. special 
search in social forces such as reli Asal 
politics, economics, the family, sex ty 
Psychologist collaborating, oo e, 
Mural Workshop Group—r,, 
artists only. Limited to 12. 
Also complete schedule of Classes in jlf 
painting, sculpture, graphic ok, 8 €, 
evening, week-end classes. Write ay, 
phone for catalog. - 


The American 
Artists’ Schoo] 


131 W. 14th St. CH. 3.942) 


Professiona| 


AFTER THE MEETING 
Right downstairs 
meet me at 
Welcome Inn 
DINING ROOM 


BAR AND GRILL 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


432 6th Avenue 
New York City 


Full line of 
Artist Materials 
at the RIGHT prices 


ELTING PAINT 
SUPPLY CO. 


{Established 1900) 
6 
Orders delivered 


22 Greenwich Avenue 
Near W. [0th St. 


Teleprone: TOmpkins Sq. 6-4580 
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CENTRAL ART SUPPLY CO. 
64 Third Avenue, Neortthst. New on 


The Bargain Store for the 
Artist .... Open Evenings 
Until 9 p. m. 
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PREVAILING WAGES 
FOR ARTISTS 


HE efforts of the Artists Coordination 
T committee in New York have been 
successful in establishing a precedent of 
great importance to artists throughout 
the country. 

On a production basis, the artist has 
now won a minimum wage scale of $1.60 
per hour, recognized by the Administra- 
tion in New York. A campaign is now 
under way to establish this scale through- 
out the country. 

The original demand of $2.00 per 
hour, with a minimum 15-hour week on 
the projects has not been surrendered by 
the New York union. A ruling by the 
President made a wage increase impos- 
sible, and as the only alternative, too 
great a decrease in hours might cripple 
production on the projects, the com- 
promise of $1.60 per hour for 15 hours 
was accepted by the Coordination Com- 
mittee for approval by the membership 
of the various organizations involved. 

One determining factor in the accep- 
tance of the compromise was the fact that 
the Administration was about to put into 
etfect a much less attractive wage scale 
in New York, and that in some parts of 
the country working hours were actually 
increased end wages cut under so-called 
prevailing wage arrangements.  Balti- 
more, for instance, with a wage scale ot 
$86.10 with hours increased to 123. In 
the agreement the New York Union re- 
served the right, under changed condi- 
tions, to press its demands for the $2.00 
per hour wage scale. 

The following brief, prepared by the 
Coordination Committee and submitted 
to the Administration, will give a clear 
picture of the method used in arriving at 
a prevailing wage for artists: 

The only way to establish a prevailing 
wage rate for the Federal Art Project 1s 
to refer to already established prevailing 
wages in organized labor bodies of the 
American Federation of Labor whose 
membership consists of creative artists 


and artist-craftsmen. The following are 
the wage rates of some of these unions: 

New York Sign Writers Local No. 
230 of the Brotherhood of Painters, Dec- 
orators and Paper hangers of America: 

Advertising designer, $18.00 a day, 7 
hour day cutdoor letterer, $14.70 a day, 
7 hour day; theatrical showcard artist, 
$14.55 a day, 7 hour day. 

Modelers and Sculptors of America 
Membership engaged in creating original 
designs in sculpture and ornament for 
buildings, monuments, gardens, etc. : 

Daily wage scale from $15.40 mini- 
mum to $31.40 maximum, dependent on 
their individual rating within the union. 

United Scenic Artists, Local 829, B. P. 
& P. 11 of A, Membership composed of 
creative designers and artist craftsmen 
engaged in the creation and execution of 
theatre sets: 

Art director, $250 per week; charge- 
man, $3.12% per hour, 8 hour day; 
journeyman, $2.25 per hour, 8 hour day. 

Teachers Union, Local 5, A. F. of L., 
American Federation of Teachers: 

Art teachers in high schols—approxi- 
mate average wage $45 per week. 

On the besis of these established rates 
in private industry, the creative artists, 
artist-craftsmen and art teachers on the 
Federal Art Project are demanding: 

1. A minimum wage of $2.00 per hour. 

2. A minimum wage of $2.50 per hour 
for all artists engaged in supervisory 
capacity in the direction of art work. 

3. A minimum work week of 15 hours. 

The quantity and quality of the work 
produced on the Federal Art Project is 
primarily dependent on a feeling of con- 
fidence by the artist workers that the Art 
Project. Aministration has a real con- 
cern about the quantity and quality of 
production. 

The establishment of the prevailing 
wage as above outlined will inspire this 
confidence and work for the best mter- 
ests of the project. 

As a basic wage scale for all artists 
working on a production basis, whether 


on projects or not, this precedent should 
be valuable. Artists doing work for the 
World’s Fair, for example, thus find 
themselves equipped with a recognized 
minimum wage scale. 


UNIONS, ARTISTS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Artist Union formed rapidly growing 
in membership—discussion at present 
centers around following points: 

The Federal Arts Bill. 

The economic status of the artist un- 
der fascis:n. 

Reports of the first American Artist 
Congress. 

Other similar subjects. 

For information write Robert Brown, 
37 Miller St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

A branch of the American Artists 
Congress has been formed m New 
Orleans—it is active in suporting issues 
raised by cther artists organizations. 

For information write Myron Lechay, 
906 Royal Street, New Orleans, La. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Artists on project receiving $86.90 for 
96 hours work were cut July 1, to $86.10 
and had their hours increased to 123— 
this amounts to about a 25 per cent rate 
cut. Only 17 artists on project—7 on 
non-relief quota. The threat of the 
W.P.A. Administration to cut the non- 
relief quota from 25 to 10 per cent which 
was hinted might mean the actual dis- 
continuation of the project in Maryland, 
was met with sharp objection by Balti- 
more Artists Union and has not been 
carried through, the Union has presented 
its list of unemployed artists and de- 
manded an immediate extension of the 
project to provide jobs for all those m 
need of work. It is also carrying on 
negotiations for a wage increase and 1s 
prepared to fight to win an adequate 
project at decent wages and hours. It is 
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practically imposible to obtain relief in 
Baltimore. The Union is prepared to 
fight. . 

For information write Mervin Jules, 
402 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

State Conference of Artists Union 
called in Boston on August 6, 7. The 
Springfield, Provincetown and Boston 
Unions met with a representative from 
Rockport—the delegates discussed the 
problems of state-wide organization—an 
agreement was reached on the formation 
of a state council having delegates from 
each local and meeting periodically to 
coordinate action taken on the project— 
a state organizer elected to establish 
locals in Worcester, Hartford and other 
cities—other points taken up included 
statewide coordination betwen the Union 
and non-union organizations, the possi- 
bility of a travelling exhibition for New 
England to be drawn from the Unions— 
the rental policv—Federal Arts Bill. 

For information write James Pfeufe;, 
6 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


NEW MEXICO 
The Taos Artists Association writes 
in to inquire the proper procedure for 
the association to become a member of 
the Artists’ Unions. It is hoped by the 
next issue of Art Front to have more 
news about this group. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


ORE than a hundred years have 
passed since Nicephore Niepce and 
Louis J. M. Daguerre made the dis- 
coveries from which modern photography 
has evolved. In that century of experi- 
mentation and technical development, the 
machinery of photography has been tre- 
mendously improved, with the invention 
and perfection of lenses, shutters, cameras 
and sensitive materials making possible 
photographic achievements undreamed of 
in the medium’s early days. Faster lenses 
with better optical correction have re- 
sulted in ever greater speed, as have 
faster plates and films. Here in the com- 
pact neat box of the camera and in the 
precise scientific procedure of the dark- 
room is the real 20th cenutry medium. 
Speed—that is the characteristic which 
differentiates the 2oth century from pre- 
ceding centuries. Speed of transporta- 
tion, speed of communications, speed of 
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For information write: Emil Bisttran, 
Secretary, Taos Artists’ Association, 


Taos, N. M. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Artists Union of Chicago is fighting 
reactionary administration — collective 
bargaining is a principle not respected by 
this administration. The F.A.P. Admin- 
istrator, Mrs. Increase Robinson, denies 
many benefits to the artists intended by 
the Administration in Washington, by 
refusing to enforce ruling now in opera- 
tion in other sections of the country. 
Confronted by intimidation and the re- 
fusal to grant any of the Union demands, 
the Chicago Union picketed the offices of 
the Administration. Other white-collar 
organizations contributed funds and 
members for the picket line, police at- 
tempts to stop legal picketing brought 
the support of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. The Chicago Federation of 
Labor will back the Artists Union to the 
limit in its fight to picket. Despite these 
strenuous activities the Union still finds 
time to fight for the prevailing wage. 

For information write Sidney Loeb, 
2818 Sheridan Road, Chicago, II. 


NEW YORK 
The artists coordination committee 
gained an important pomt and established 
a precedent when it won a prevailing 
wage rate of $1.60 per hour for artists. 


AS ARTIST 


technological evolution, speed of manu- 
facturing processes, these tangible applied 
scientific expressions of speed have as 
their intangible psychical counterpart the 
speed with which history in our time has 
accelerated its tempo. Speed is, therefore, 
the first quality that the art of the 20th 
century must possess. Practically, photo- 
graphy with its present ultimate of the 
f. 1.5 lens is able to catch the tangible 
and physical aspects of speed, by which 
the intangible and _ psychical aspects may 
be suggested. No other medium has this 
capacity for instantaneous observation. 
this all-seeing eve which (in comparison 
with the painter or draftsman) seems to 
function with the speed of light. 

It is a cliche that 19th century painting 
had to turn away from representational- 
ism because the emerging technic of 
photography could do the representational 
thing far better than could the brush or 


Reorganization of Arr Froyy mara 
zine being planed with wide artists per 
resentation to make the magaz 
most important in the field of co 
rary art. 


Ine the 
ntempo- 


Union pushing for expansion and 
permanency of Art Projects. To this end 
the Union is enlisting the 


active Support 
of the local communities. 


Preparing campaign to push Federal 
Art Bill which is nearing its fina] Stages 
of completion. 


NEW JERSEY 

New Artists Union formed with assis- 
tance of New York Artists Union will 
eventually cover entire state with differ. 
ent locals in various districts of state 
In three weeks time membership has 
doubled. This is a young but active 
organization. 

For information write New York Ar. 
tists Union, 430 Sixth Avenue New York 
City. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Present activities of the Philadelphia 
Artists Union: 

Rental policy. 

Active in fighting interests of progres- 
sive painters. 

Fighting for prevailing wages. 

For information write Herbert Jen- 
nings, 12 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


by Berenice Abbott 


pencil. In art (by which was meant the 
plastic and pictorial arts, but not the 
photographic) there was no place left 
for the artist to go but toward abstract 
and experimental manners. Today hav- 
ing for the time being exhausted the ex- 
ploration of these abstruse and cerebral 
areas, art must turn again to realism for 
the sustenance of solid subject matter. 
The trend away from romanticism. of 
whatever sort, whether of the emotions 
or of the intellect, creates the need for a 
medium which can deal adequately and 
faithfully with the complexity of 2oth 
century life, which can convey with fer 
vor and completeness the present’s social 
and documentary emphasis. . 

Yet, although photography is techn + 
ally equipped for its 20th century role, | 
there is no general acceptance of the f 
medium, certainly not by the lay public 
and regrettably often not by practitioner 
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of the older art mediums. If anything 
would make an honest woman of photo- 
eraphy, one would think it would have 
heen the unquestioned esthetic achieve- 
ments of pioneers like Nadar, David Oc- 
tavius Hill, Brady and Atget. The work 
of these early photographe:s attained a 
high degree of excellence, nut unly in a 
documentary sense but also in a formal 
sense. Their prints show, whatever the 
limitations of early photographic equip- 
ment, a profound concern for composi- 
tion, organization of forms, and textures. 
By virtue of the simplicity and directness 
enforced on them because of the limits 
of 19th century photographic apparatus, 
i.e, slowness of lenses and plates, they 
preserve in their work the qualities of 
the great pictorial tradition, arrangement 
within an area, occupation of two-dimen- 
sional space, etc. If photography never 
went beyond Atget, it would still have 
left enduring monuments of art. 

As implied above, photography today 
has far greater technical capacities than 
it had during its first century of life. The 
anastigmatic lens, the compound shutter, 
the bellows camera, the color-sensitive 
film, all collaborate to widen the photog- 
rapher’s horizon. This self-evident truth 
is understood and accepted by some pres- 
ent-day photographers and critics. How- 
ever, a wider public acceptance is neces- 
sary before photography can completely 
fulfil itself as the twentieth century 
medium. 

In the evolution of photography as an 
art there is a clear and continuous tradi- 
tion. The early daguerreotypes (the first 
latent images on a_ sensitive emulsion) 
often possess that intellectual and esthe- 
tic addition made by the artist to his sub- 
ject which we say constitutes the differ- 
ence between art and nature. The por- 
traits of Nadar and of Hill, the latter 
originally a painter, the powerful Civil 
War scenes of Brady, the vast Parisian 
panorama of Atget, these are the sources 
of an authentic photographic tradition 
for contemporary workers in the me- 
dium. Here we have masterpieces of art 
equal in quality and merit to the oils, 
water colors and prints of the times in 
which these men lived and worked. Al- 
ready it has been demonstrated that 
photography is an art. This is all the 
more notable because a century is an ex- 
tremely brief period of time for a new 
invention to achieve a form and person- 
ality of its own. Now it remains for 
photographers to go forward from the 
point reached by their nineteenth century 
forebears, 

In applying photography to the prob- 
lems, historical and artistic, of the twen- 
eth century, the photographer can, how- 
ever, be greatly aided by a glance, even 


if but cursory, at the work of these pion- 
eers who emancipated photography from 
its slavery to painting and thereby set 
the standards for it to function as an 
independent art. From the earliest an- 
nouncements of the new chemico-physi- 
cal process discovered by Daguerre and 
Niepce in 1839, there was an immediate 
appreciation of its potentialities for art. 
Daguerre was himself a painter and litho- 
grapher; Niepce had experimented with 
lithography. Thus when the scientists of 
Paris came to examine the new inven- 
tion, it was but natural that we should 
find them saying as did the physicist, 
Dominique, and the chemist, Gay-Lussac, 
that the most significant contribution of 
the daguerreotype was its “usefulness for 


Atget 


Courtesy Collection Berenice Abbott 


art” and the daguerreotype was a means 
of “representing still life with a perfec- 
tion unattainable in the usual procedure 
of drawing and painting, a consummate- 
ness like Nature’s own.” 

To the scientists’ enthusiasm was 
added that of the painter, Paul Dela- 
roche. Photography, he said, would be 
“of infinite service to the arts,” “it so far 
realized certain essential requirements of 
art” that it would eventually “become an 
object of study and observation for even 
the most distinguished painters.” Today 
with Siqueiros paipting in duco in photo- 
graphic enlargements and with every 
other easel painter possessing himself of 
a miniature camera, these are certainly 
words of prophecy. Delaroche’s last 
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word on the subject was: “From today, 
painting is dead.” A few years later, 
the Frenchman, Disderi, and the English- 
man, Robinson, wrote treatises on 
“Photography as a_ plastic art” and 
sought to found an esthetics of photog- 
raphy. 

The real fathers of photography as an 
art were not, however, the men who 
wrote critically or scientifically of its 
possibilities but the pioneers who utilized 
those possibilities, Daguerre, David Oc- 
tavius Hill, Matthew Brady, Nadar 
(pseudonym for Gaspard Felix Tourna- 
chon) and Atget. The daguerreotypes 
often possess great beauty of form and 
quality as well as historical value. They 
were, nevertheless, limited, especially by 
the fact that but a single copy could be 
made. Almost simultaneously with Da- 
guerre and Niepce, the Englishman, Fox 
Talbot was experimenting with the cam- 
era obscura, which he first used as an aid 
in drawing landscapes in Italy. Ultimate- 
ly he invented the calotype, printed from 
paper negative on silver-chloride paper. 
And from this invention came a notable 
body of work, the portraits of Hill. 

In Hill’s history we have an extra- 
ordinary example of how science saved 
a man from oblivion. A second or third 
rate painter, Hill become a master photo- 
grapher. Starting his photographic career 
because he wanted to paint a large his- 
torical canvas of a Scottish religious as- 
sembly, an affair of some 57 square feet 
with 500 faces, he found himself carrying 
on, as it were by a miracle, the tradition 
of English portrait painting. His calo- 
type portraits, ranging in tone from a 
delicate violet to sepia and dark brown, 
are a national gallery of the middle class 
of his time. They possess, besides their 
documentary significance, great formal 
and pictorial merit. Here we have, as we 
have later in Atget’s case, the spectacle 
of an artist who seemed determined to 
torture himself with the limitations of 
his machine; for Hill never took ad- 
vantage of later discoveries in lenses and 
processes, but continued with his simple 
lens, which required that sitters would 
have to hold a pose from three to six min- 
utes. Here again we have the sense that 
these physical limitations were welded 
into form by the will and conscious in- 
tention of the photographer. 

With Nadar also photography proved 
itself as a medium for portraiture. In 
one year, 1859, a series of inspired por- 
traits came from his studio, representing 
the whole intellectual life of Paris,—Ber- 
lioz, Ciceri, Daumier, Dore, Gautier, Gui- 
zot, Millet, Philippon and many others. 

But it remained for other men to 
widen the field of photography, notably 
the American Brady, best known for his 
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Civil War scenes. A boy of 16 he had be- 
gun his experiments in the same year that 
Niepce’s and Daguerre’s invention was 
announced. At 19 he set up a studio at 
the corner of Broadway and Fulton ; and 
his portraits quickly won him fame, as 
well as blue ribbons at various world’s 
fairs. In 1850 he published “A Gallery 
of Illustrious Americans,” equally suc- 
cessful. In 1855 he took up the newly 
invented wet plate process and widened 
his business activities, opening a second 
studio in New York and one in Washing- 
ton. It was the financial proceeds of this 
very American enterpreneuring which 
enabled Brady to make his really remark- 
able photographs of the Civil War. He 
bankrupted himself in this adventure. 
But the world is richer by the first great 
documentary photographic record, though 
unfortunately the archives of the War 
Department in Washington is scarcely 
the place for a national artistic monu- 
ment. 

Here photography had reached out to 
picture the world of action. There was 
no posing of dead men, no stage setting 
for battle scenes. It was reality he 
photographed, the objective world, a 
world which in this case happened to be 
a world of war and death. Here in a 
sense was the birth of the moving picture, 
the emerging mood which made it neces- 
Sary for science to create ever faster 
and faster photographic apparatus with 
which to capture the accelerating tempo 
of history. 


Ida Abelman 


Courtesy Federal Graphic Art Project 


Atget, coming a quarter of a century 
later, did not find himself canfronted 
with war as his theme: His theme was 
society, its facades and bourgeois in- 
teriors, its incredible contrasts and para- 
doxes. It was the vast scope of this 
world, the changing 19th century world, 
that Atget sought to imprison in his 
photographs. Because of the extreme 
sensitiveness and beauty of his concep- 
tion, one cannot but state unequivocally 
that in the creation of the tradition for 
photography no one man has played a 
greater part. 

Eugene Atget died in 1927, for all 
practical purposes unknown and unsung. 
Working for over 30 years with primitive 
equipment, critically handicapped by lack 
of funds, Atget nevertheless produced a 
vast bulk of work, the most beautiful 
photographs yet made. Armed with 2 
crude dix-huit et vingt-quatre camera, 
heavier and less compact than the stan- 
dard 8x10 of today, having only one lens, 
a rectilinear which gave depth of focus 
at the cost of loss of speed, Atget worked 
within the limits of his machinery, trans- 
muting these very limitations into positive 
esthetic virtues, whether by intuition or 
by conscious intention we cannot dog- 
matically state. However, the internal 
evidence of his prints leaves no doubt 
that he was a great master. 

A provincial actor till he was 40, Atget 
set himself up in Paris with a shingle 
which read “Documents pour artistes. 
Since he was almost totally unrecognized 
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in his lifetime, it is hard to speak with 
authority of his real motives and ideas; 
he did not speak, in his old age, of what 
he sought in his work; he only did the 
work and left it to speak for itself and 
him; and indeed, his work is the best 
source book for knowledge of his prin- 
ciples. One cannot say, therefore, whether 
this sign contained an ironic note as well 
as a utilitarian one. The fact remains 
that many well known Parisian artists did 
buy photographs from Atget, to include 
them as details in their canvasses, among 
their number bemg men as far apart in 
their styles as Utrillo and Braque. 

The sale of documents for artists was, 
however, only an incidental occupation 
for Atget. His real business, after he be- 
latedly found his metier, was to create an 
incomparable photographic portrait of 
Paris, its architectural monuments, its 
palaces, its fountains and grilles, its mar- 
kets and street-vendors, its “boutiques” 
and brothels, its petit-bourgeois interiors 
and rag-pickers’ huts, trees in the parks 
of St. Cloud and Versailles, plows and 
peasants’ carts in the outskirts of the city. 
To carry on this work, Atget was com- 
pelled to sell his photographs for a few 


NEW HORIZONS 


HE Federal Art Project, completing 

its first year of activity, is now present- 
ing the results in one bang-up, compre- 
hensive exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art. It is too much to hope 
that Hearst and the other gentlemen of 
the press who have been so fond of hurl- 
ing “boondoggling” charges at the arts 
projects will take the time to visit ““New 
Horizons in American Art” or even that 
if they did, they would be of the temper 
and imtelligence to understand what it 
proves. It does prove, however, that the 
government was more than justified in 
extending aid, even though meager and 
restricted, to artists and that artists have 
been more than justified in their militant 
fight to retain and expand that assistance. 

The Federal Art Project got under 
way m August, 1935. Its voyage since 
has been at all times a stormy one, with 


franes apiece—when he could—there! 
securing funds to buy more plates and 
printing paper. But, from the fury and 
passion with which he devoted himself to 
his self-appointed task, it is clear he 
knew very well in the depths of his own 
heart that he was creating a body of work 
of great value and importance. In his 
old age he was a silent man, who did not 
expose either his work or his heart to 
the world. But he worked away un- 
relentlessly, producing thousands of 
photographs which except for a miracle 
would have been lost to the future. 

One cannot say of Atget that his work 
has influenced contemporary photography 
to any great extent. His work was barely 
known when he died a decade ago; it is 
little known now, unfortunately. Yet the 
values that control his creative efiort are 
standards which should be basic in that 
tradition for 20th century photography of 
which we are speaking. These values are 
a relentless fidelity to fact, a deep love 
of the subject for its own sake, a pro- 
found feeling for materials and surfaces 
and textures, a conscience intent on per- 
mitting the subject photographed to live 
by virtue of its own form and life, rather 


constant threats of layoffs and complete 
stoppage, with incessant struggle by the 
workers to maintain minimum rights. 
And even the recent gain by the artists 
of the 15-hour week at the same wage 
previously paid for the 30-hour week 
does not lessen the strain created by 
events contemporaneous with the opening 
of the exhibition on September 16,—the 
presence of policemen at the New York 
City Art Project headquarters, the threat 
of drastic curtailment in the quota of 
non-relief workers, the effort to compel 
non-relief workers to go through the pain- 
ful and unnecessary machinery of certi- 
fication of need, and the refusal of the 
government to grant Labor Day as a 
holiday. These events do not create the 
greatest happiness among workers; and 
it is therefore with inevitable mental 
reservation that one looks at “New 


than by the false endowment of memory 
or sentimental association. 

To carry these principles into effect, 
Atget used legitimate devices of the artist. 
Distortion, not in a self-conscious intel- 
lectual fashion, but in an intuitive and 
visual sense, was one of these devices. 
Plainly Atget deliberately makes use in 
some of his pictures of the distortion 
forced upon him by the inadequacy of 
his one lens, a rectilinear which (while it 
gave great sharpness of definition to his 
images) had many shortcomings, such as 
lack of coverage, curvature of the field 
and lack of speed. But aside from this 
rationalization of his handicaps, Atget 
had a strong esthetic awareness, mani- 
fested for example in the way in which 
his photographs express the very air of 
Paris, gray and moist. Here he presented 
a physical fact which had a wider sig- 
nificance than the mere visually observed 
object; only through selection of such 
significant facts can the artist create real- 
ity; and this reality Atget did indeed 
create in his work, which becomes there- 
by the demonstration of photography as 
art and the foundation of the tradition 


for photography. 


by Elizabeth Noble 


Horizons in American Art.” The new 
horizons will never be very rosy until 
they can be looked forward to with assur- 
ance that the Federal Art Project is on 
a permanent and non-political basis. 
Yet, despite these obstacles which 
would seem insuperable in view of the 
delicate and sensitive nature of the creat- 
ive process, the Federal Art Project has 
more than paid its way. The several hun- 
dred items on view at the Museum of 
Modern Art, ranging from sketches and 
cartoons for murals, easel paintings, 
sculpture and children’s work to the meti- 
culous water color plates and renderings 
of the Index of American Design, con- 
stitute an exhibit which can not be dis- 
missed, either by cynical reactionaries or 
by precious intellectuals. It has been the 
claim of the promoters of the project, at 
the top as well as at the bottom, that 
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America has a great unrevealed wealth ot 
talent and that it would be a more than 
crime to permit this talent to waste away 
unused. Now this talent is being used, to 
the number of over 5,000 men and 
women throughout the nation. A year 1s 
a short time to breed a renaissance; and 
perhaps the 2oth century should not think 
of anything remotely resembling a re- 
naissance, since that word connotes the 
historical value of the 15th century, not 
of the present. But already the artists of 
America have demonstrated that there 
are new horizons to be discovered, once 
let society make an organic place for the 
artist. 

Three and a half floors at the Museum 
of Modern Art have been devoted to the 
Federal Art Project exhibition. It is in- 
teresting to wander through the displays, 
with memories of other exhibitions which 
have been seen in the same setting, ab- 
stractionists, surrealists, Europeans, Af- 
rican Negro art. But when one remem- 
bers that in 1932, the Museum of Modern 
Art held a splendid exhibition of Amer- 
ican folk art, called “The Art of the 
Common Man in America,” and that that 
exhibition was assembled by Holger Ca- 
hill, now national director of the Federal 
Art Project, the presence of government- 
supported and American art in the mu- 
seum does not seem so strange. If the 
artists of America can now look home- 
ward without fear or indeed live and 
work at home, that trend was evident 
several years ago. The economic crisis 
and the resulting programs to aid cultural 
workers have only given clearer direction 
and form to an already emerging ten- 
dency. 

How that tendency expresses itself in 
esthetic values is harder to say. One can- 
not know what pictures or sculptures one 
is not seeing. One cannot tell what de- 
signs for murals have been rejected, 
which might have been better than those 
accepted. One cannot be sure how much 
the individual artist, unconsciously no 
doubt, may have yielded to his Freudian 
censor when it came to choosing a sub- 
ject, social or not. Perhaps generally 
there has been an effort to make the con- 
ceptions and designs as affirmative in 
mood as possible. This is natural enough, 
since the creative spirit does not thrive 
on constant thoughts of death and frus- 
tration. The result in the case of the 
works of art shown is that they seem 
gayer and less socially critical than one 
might have expected in a world where an 
artist plies his brush and mallet at the 
price of possible blows from a cop’s billy. 

There are 5,300 workers on the Fed- 
eral Art Project for the whole country, 
almost half of them in New York City. 
About 49 per cent are working in the 
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fine arts, murals, easel paiinting, graphic 
arts, sculpture and photography. The 
other half are employed in various proj- 
ects, such as teaching, both of adults and 
of children, in the Design Laboratory 
and in the surveys of the Index of Amer- 
ican Design. Again, almost half of these 
art workers, in whichever category, are 
employed in New York City, as would 
be but natural, since when the tide of art 
set in strongly to these shores a few 
vears ago, the metropolis became the art 
capital of the world. Second in numbers 
and in importance is Chicago, where the 
native artistic tendencies flourish with 
less influence from European styles. Cali- 
fornia also is a center of art activity, as 
is Massachusetts, home of a ha:f dozen 
art colonies. But all parts of the United 
States are fairly and thoroughly rep- 
resented in the work of the Federal Art 
Project, and in the items selected for in- 
clusion in “New Horizons of American 
Art.” 

Murals, a major section of the fine arts 
division, cannot be perhaps as aburdant- 
ly displayed as easel paintings, since a 
mural in sifu is not susceptible to exhibi- 
tion purposes. In this section to date over 
434 murals have been completed through- 
out the country, while some 54 more are 
in progress of execution, with sketches 
for many more in preparation. This group 
in the exhibition is a relatively small bot 
representative group of designs, cartoors 
and panels. The other fine arts are more 


comprehensively exhibited, with th 
reading 48 oil paintings, 66 water co'or 

52 prints and about 40 works, paintiy : 
and sculptures, by children. Sculpzure by 
the adult artists suffers from the pa 
handicaps as do murals, it is in sity “r 
therefore only a few examples are shown 
On the other hand, the researches of the 
Index of American Design, which to date 
has completed 3,500 water color and 
black and white plates of all types of 
original American design in the 1 : 
arts, are thoroughly canvassed, with 
especial emphasis on the sternly heautity 
Shaker handicrafts and the Spanish col- 
onial tradition carried on in the New 
Mexican santos and bultos. 

This is ineed a representative CTOss- 
section of the work of the Federal Ar 
Project. On its record of achievement the 
Federal Art Project must stand or fal] 
unless too many extraneous political and 
social factors enter the equation. If the 
casting up of accounts as made by “New 
Horizons in American Art” were to de- 
cide the question whether or not. the 
Federal Art Project is to continue and 
as a permanent structure, the answer 
would have to be “Ves” on the basis of 
actual merit and of promise for the fy- 
ture. For that is the outstanding feature 
of the exhibition, its astonishingly high 
level of achievement. There is no aues- 
tion that artists need support as much as 
any other type of worker. The validity 
of artists’ claims to government aid in 
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Karl Knaths, Massachusetts Artist 


From Federal Art Project Exhibition at Museum of Modern Art 
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the form of work relief is beyond cavil. 
But what needed to be proved and has 
now been proved is that the artists are 
more than worthy of their hire, that in 
fact the government is getting a bargain, 
a statement made many times before but 
not conclusively attested in the exhibitien 
at the Museum of Modern Art. 

The mental reservations, above stated, 
need clarification, however. It is not 
enough to assume that when a painting 
or a sculpture or a design for a mural 
has been through the mill, it thereby be- 
comes “good’ art. Good art is not born 
from government ukase or legitimitized 
by government stamp. It would be a deep 
tragedy for the future of American art, 
for those horizons of which the heads of 
the Federal Art Project speak so elo- 
quently, if the art produced under its 
auspices were to become merely “official” 
art. There are enough examples of what 
“official” art is in fascist Italy and in 
Nazi Germany for free-born, liberty- 
loving Americans to shun that fate. The 
alternative to such a possibility is more 
artist control of art, and less bureau- 
cratic machinery for its creation. 

The artist must have freedom to create. 
And freedom means ecnomic security and 
permanence of jobs, freedom from need- 
less interruption and_= diversions of 
energy, freedom from the mental uncer- 
tainty that constant threats to the Fed- 
eral Art Project cannot help but gener- 
ate, and most of all freedom freely to 
observe and record the world. If it is a 
world of bitter struggle and conflict that 
the artist observes, he has a right, no, 
rather he has a duty, to set down the 
world he sees, not some imagined idyll. 
This means that if an artist wants to 
represent war as horrible, he should be 
tree to do so. If he wants to expose the 
shame and hypocrisies of present day 
Institutions, courts of law, education, 
medicine, or what he will, he should be 
permitted to do so, regardless of what art 
commissions may think proper and polite 
themes for walls of public buildings. Un- 
til the artist has this real freedom, the 
new horizons of American art will con- 
tinue to be dim and distant. 


Ed. Note: “New Horizons in Ameri- 
can Art,” clothbound, with 176 pages, 
102 plates, a catalog of the exhibition, 
and a 33-page introduction by Holger 
Cahill, National Director of the Federal 
Art Project and editor of “Art in Amer- 
ica,” was published simultaneously with 
the opening of the exhibition by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and may be ob- 
tained there for $2.50, half price to artists 
represented in the exhibition. (Better 
check on this fact with Museum). It will 
he reviewed in next issue of Art Front. 


THE ROLE OF THE ARTIST 


IN SPAIN 


by Angel Flores and Ben Ossa 


NE fact has come out patent and 

clear from the great Spanish up- 
heaval: that the Spanish artist immedi- 
ately knew who were his allies and who 
his enemies. The Spanish artist knows 
the nature of the struggle now raging in 
Spain. Acquainted with the cultural re- 
trogression which inevitably accompanies 
fascism, it2 cast his lot with the progres- 
sive, democratic forces represented by the 
People’s Front. As one could have an- 
ticipated, artists of the stature of Helios 
Gomez and Quintanilla, who had suf- 
fered in the hands of reaction and spent 
bitter days in dark prison cells, were not 
the men destined to write or paint at this 
crucial hour. Helios Gomez rushed out 
into the streets of Barcelona, where he 
was at the time, and after a series of 
heroic deeds of valor, captured a machine 
gun from the enemy and with it ex- 
pressed his pent-up hatred for fascist re- 
action which to him, as to all intelligert 
artists, symbolizes the annihilation of art. 
Quintanilla, too, changed his brush for 
a gun, and marched on with the workers’ 
army to the Guadarrama mountains. 
Before leaving for the front he helped 
with the organization of the heroic wom- 
en’s battalions. The well-known painter, 
Chicharro, so admired by the Gomez de 
la Serna’s group, is at the front, while 
the graphic artists Alonso, Peinador, and 
Puyol have taken charge of the art de- 
partment of Milicia Popular, the army 
newspaper. 

As for the others—for the hundreds of 
militant artists in Spain, the Spanish 
newspapers bear eloquent testimony: the 
Artists Unions of Spain (Union de Di- 
bujantes, Simdicato de Escendgrafos 
etc.), are taking care of the work ‘of 
propaganda and education by means of 
posters and illustrations organizing fight- 
ing units, etc., in brief, showing by deed 
rather than with words, their urgent par- 
ticipation m the defense of democracy. 


But the Spanish artists are not alone in 
their fight. They have numerous allies. 
They have received stimulating messages 
of solidarity from the artists of most of 
the European countries. France, for in- 
stance, has spoken especially through 
two art critics at present in Spain: Elie 
Faure and Jean Cassou. 


of the Critics Group 


After expressing his love for Spain 
and mentioning his numerous writings 
on Spanish art and life, Faure broad- 
casted the following message: “I thought 
I knew Spain thoroughly . . . but this true 
Spain of today surpasses in every respect 
my expectations. I was familiar, of 
course, with Spain’s constant heroism, 
which could be called innate heroism, but 
I did not expect my country to be ac- 
quainted with it too. This is due to the 
fact that my country is beginning to un- 
derstand Spain. On facing the prob- 
lems of the hour, the vast majority of 
French citizens feel one with the Spanish 
People’s Front ; they realize that the vic- 
tory of the Spanish fascists will place 
France—and I am not thinking of Re- 
publican France only but of France at 
large—in a situation much more tragic 
than that cf 1914. Personally I am con- 
vinced that the triumph of fascism in 
Spain would signify death to my coun- 
try now sc threatened on all fronts. 
whereas the victory of Republican Spain 
will constitute its strongest bulwark. A 
few minutes ago a young Spanish woman 
was telling me anguishingly: “Eaca 
young woman, each young man, killed by 
the fascists in Spain represents one so!- 
dier less in the struggle for world 
liberation.” 

Cassou, who headed the French anti- 
fascists delegation to Spain, said: “From 
an international point of view the case 
of Spain has paramount significance. If 
the Rebels are victorious, a similar re- 
volt will break out in France. . .. We 
have come from France to help in 
strengthening the unity and militant 
functioning of the Spanish People’s 
Front. Today more than ever that unity 
will have to be accomplished. We live at 
a time when the future of mankind is 
being decided in Spain.” 

It is high time that the American ar- 
tists become fully aware of the world 
significance of the Spanish struggle. 
The American artist must express his 
solidarity. The American artist must 
help his Spanish brothers in a struggle 
which, in the last analysis, is his own 
struggle. 
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“FIVE ON REVOLUTIONARY ART” 


by Charmion von Wiegand 


ESPITE their wide political and 

esthetic differences, the five authors 
who contribute to the pamphlet are 
agreed that art grows out of the social 
environment and is an expression of the 
society and the class which produces it. 
Even Eric Gill’s brief for Catholicism, 
soberly defends the social basis of art 
and affirms that “art is propaganda.” In- 
sisting that the artist cannot escape res- 
ponsibility, that everything he creates 
must of necessity have value “for or 
against a cause,” Gill exclaims: “Am I 
saying that a Catholic novelist has got 
to have creed sticking out on every page 
of his book so people can use it instead 
of the Penny Cathecism? Of course, I 
am not. But I am saying that to be a 
really good novel from a Christian point 
of view, it has got to be such that no one 
but a Catholic could have written it.” 

Is this not the core of the argument 
over art and propaganda? I mention Gill 
first because he is a practicing artist and 
a famous etcher and his stand for the 
Church Militant places him somewhat 
apart from his four collaborators, who 
have attempted to apply Marx’s lessons in 
the field of art on a critical level much 
above what is usually written on the sub- 
ject in the United States. The definition 
of the problems peculiar to the plastic 
arts is of immediate importance for all 
artists everywhere. The agreeable sur- 
prise is that the English artists and critics 
are arriving at a stage in theory, which 
the Mexican artists who have made his- 
tory have attained in fact. 

During his visit here to the Artists 
Congress, Orozco, the leading painter in 
Mexico today, said to me: “It is a vulgar 
notion that an illustration with a slogan 
constitutes revolutionary painting. Actu- 
ally :t has nothing to do with art. We 
have reached a new stage in revolutionary 
art where we recognize that the painter 
has the right to be an artist first. We 
social revolutionary painters need above 
all now to define our problems within the 
field of art itself.” 

Herbert Read in his essay “What Is 
Revolutionary Art?” occupies himself 
with this very problem. He expects an 
affirmative answer to his question: Is not 
a painter who makes revolutionary ex- 
periments in his own craft more revolu- 
tionary than a painter who paints revolu- 
tionary subjects in a reactionary tech- 
nique? With this premise, Read takes 
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Pamphlet published by 
Wishart, London 


up the cudgels for abstract art as the 
only living art today whose forms are 
proper to be taken over and filled with 
the new wine of social content for the 
future socialist society. Beginning with 
architecture, Read puts forth Gropius and 
the former German Bauhaus as “the con- 
crete expression of the life of our epoch” 
and seeks to find its parallel form in 
modern painting. Accordingly he repudi- 
ates the “anecdotal and literary art” of 
Diego Rivera and the official surrealists 
and offers Miro and Mondrian as the only 
“true revolutionary artists.” 

This, of course, is not the method of 
dialectic materialism but rather old ideal- 
istic generalization. A revolution m tech- 
nique does not automatically constitute 
a revolution in values. Whoever is in 
control of a technical innovation deter- 
mines its social function. Radio has revo- 
lutionized the technique of commumnica- 
tion evolving new forms, but in the hands 
of Big Business it remains an instrument 
of reaction. Orozco in discussing revolu- 
tionary art was referring to Mexico, 
where the revolution has won wide con- 
cessions to popular demands. It was a 
revolution in which the Mexican artists 
actively took sides. In the present mo- 
ment in Mexico it is correct for the 
artists to devote themselves to the tech- 
nical problems of their craft in order to 
more perfectly express the new content 
created by the social changes there. 

But the situation in England and the 
United States today is quite different. If 
the forces of reaction win in the tremend- 
ous social struggle now being waged, the 
very existence of all culture and of art 
is doomed. Therefore when Herbert 
Read puts forth a program of watchful 
waiting for the artist in the ivory tower 
—albeit with a fresh coat of red paint— 
he is advocating in a new guise the same 
old passive social attitude for the artist. 

Read defines all modern art as inten- 
tionally revolutionary. He says abstract 
art is plastic, objective, and ostensibly 
non-political—and surrealism is literary, 
subjective, and actively Communist. Sur- 
realism he credits with the destructive 
but necessary task of “the disintegration 
of the academic concepts of reality begun 
by Picasso and Braque”, while to abstract 
art is reserved the honored task of keep- 
ing “inviolate and alive the universal 
qualities of art, those elements which sur- 
vive all changes” for the new society 


which is coming in the future. Byt dur- 
mg the violent interim of social Change 
the abstract artists have the right to 80 
on “perfecting their formal sensibility” 
like scientists in a laboratory far away 
from the dust and heat of combat in the 
streets, in order that their esthetic dis- 
coveries may be ready for active yse after 
the revolution is won. Such a notion of 
the artist as the custodian of the formal 
values dedicated to the future Socialist 
society, smacks strongly of the sanctity 
of art and the theory of values, whose 
passive effect has been to esthetize the 
British intelligentsia to social issues and 
dangers, and which Mirsky so brilliantly 
exposed in his book “The Britsh Intelli- 
gentsia”’. 


Ignoring for the moment the question 
of the value of abstract art per se for the 
new society, we must face another ques- 
tion: If the present generation of artists 
should decide that a remote but friendly 
neutrality in the class struggle was con- 
sistently revolutionary conduct, how 
could it, in the isolation of the artistic 
laboratory, learn the needs and demands 
of the proletariat? How would it create 
for a class whose experiences it had not 
shared on the plane of reality? While I 
have no notion what Read’s latest phase 
of political development is, the fact re- 
mains that his advocacy of splendid 
isolation is on a par with his former 
notion that Major Douglas’s gilded mir- 
age of social credit is the essential core 
of communism and that “frankly a revo- 
lution of the kind which the prophet (ie. 
Karl Marx) envisaged is no longer neces- 
sary and will never be desired by a coher- 
ent proletariat in this country.” Spain's 
present conflict destroys the dream that 
the old class is willing to relinquish one 
iota of its power without a bitter strug- 
gle with every means at its command. 


As regards abstract art, it is obvious 
that forms cannot be set aside like empty 
jars in a cold storage plant to be filled 
later with a new content. Splitting the 
two is idealism. If the forms of abstract 
art are to have relevancy for the future 
society, they must inevitably undergo 
profound changes during a period of s0- 
cial revolution. The Catacomb paintmgs 
are the classic example of a new ideology 
of exploited classes embodied in the out- 
worn forms of Roman art. If the social- 
ist ideas should employ the forms of 
abstract art in this way, until the col- 
lective effort of artists working in the 
new society produces an entirely new 
form, this would be the work of genera 
tions. It took about five centuries for 
early Christian art to flower in the form 
of Byzantine art. Such a possibility of 
fers no back door out of the immediate 
struggle in which the contemporary artist 


along with everyone else is involved. 

Those Siamese twins—form and con= 
tent—are more directly dealt with in Dr. 
F. D. Klingender’s essay, whose title 
Content and Form significantly reverses 
the usual order. Dr, Kingender, who is 
the author of an able study, “The Condi- 
tion of Clerical Labour in Britain,” 
scotches the idea of supporting any par- 
ticular school of modern painting as the 
annointed favorite of the revolution and 
seeks to relate “the content-form unity 
called art” to the wider reality of social 
existence. Briefly he points out that art 
is a form of social consciousness and that 
only an historical analysis which inter- 
prets each manifestation of art in relation 
to the specific social group it derives 
from can arrive at any concrete con- 
clusions. Striking even deeper, he states 
that art is more than a mere reflection 
of social life; it is primarily “a revolu- 
tionary agent for the transformation of 
that reality”. Despite the fact that, as 
long as there are various social classes, 
there can be no single set of esthetic 
values binding for the whole of society, 
Dr. Klingender’s definition does yield a 
standard by which the working class of 
today can evaluate the art of the past and 
select its progressive contributions for its 
own use, 

Dr. Klingender does more than gener- 
alize. He takes France as the “blue 
print” for the development of modern 
capitalism and produces concrete exam- 
ples of the historical method in criticism. 
For instance, he relates the work of the 
painter David to the French Revolution, 
demonstrating how the changing social 
scene had its effect on certain specific 
paintings of the artist. He briefly sum- 
marizes the hostoric relationship between 
the Commune and the most progressive 
artists of that time; between the era of 
rentier prosperity and the painters of im- 
pressionism and post-impressionism ; be- 
tween imperialist expansion and the es- 
cape of the artist from reality. 


The objective interpretation of nature, 
Dr. Klingender points out, ceased to be 
the main theme in art at a moment when 
the conquest of nature, which was the 
primary task of capitalism, had been won. 
From then on the proletariat took over 
the progressive role in history and as- 
sumed as its task the solution of the 
problem of human relationship in society. 
The next step in art logically becomes 
then the active transformation of social 
reality. He seeks to prove that while 
modern art has made great technical dis- 
coveries, the destruction of content has 
led inevitably to the destruction of form 
itself and cites Malevich’s white square 
on white square as an example. Even 
more tragic is the case of such artists as 
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Max Spivak 


Mural in Astoria Library, From Federal Art Project 


Picasso and Chirico. It is only new social 
content, he says, which can transform art 
and use its technical achievements in the 
service of the progressive class in his- 
tory. Dr. Klingender bases many of his 
stimulating comments on the work of the 
German critic, Hildebrandt. 

A. L. Lloyd’s essay, which deals with 
Modern Art and Modern Society, leans 
heavily on the work of the French critic, 
Max Raphael, whose study Marx-Proud- 
hon-Picasso is well known. In some in- 
stances Lloyd has translated sections of 
the Picasso essay. The points are well 
made and deserve more analysis than can 
be compacted in a paragraph. Lloyd 
traces the split between economic produc- 
tion and intellectual production which 
was caused by the division of labor in the 
19th century, and which led art away 
from reality to develop its own autonomy, 
the complete detachment of art from life. 
He feels this was due to the death of 
the Christian myth, which once acted as 
the intermediary between the economic 
basis and the ideological superstructure. 
The transition to monopoly capitalism 
with its increasing regimentation is the 
cause of the corresponding dehumaniza- 
tion in the pictorial arts. The replace- 
ment of the organic human body in art 
by abstract and mechanist forms actually 
parallels the same replacement in indus- 
try. Abstract art has its true parallel in 
the supremacy of non-productive com- 
merce whose means of exchange deals 
more and more in abstract figurations— 
modern banking with its elaborate paper 
security system.—In short, the appear- 
ance of abstract art is a reflection of the 
growing abstract nature of bourgeois so- 
ciety itself. Llyod insists that just as the 
new social order must take over the ma- 
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chinery of production, it is necessary for 
the new school artist to take over all that 
is valid and technically superior in bour- 
geois art, which in its social isolation has 
developed an unprecedented sensibility 
and technical skill. 

In the essay on “Abstract Criticism”, 
Alec West deals more specifically with 
literature. He uses Coleridge to illustrate 
how one author’s progressive tendencies 
may be distinguished from reactionary 
trends and how his progressive ideas may 
be extracted for future use. He attacks 
Professor I. A. Richard’s study ‘“Cole- 
ridge and the Imagination” and its ideal- 
istic treatment of the subject. West main- 
tains that Professor Richard’s theoretical 
position in criticism is directly due to his 
“desire to be left in the non-existant No 
Man’s Land between the army of Social- 
ism, which is not what it should be, and 
the army of Fascism, which is madness.” 
Asking if the same decay from Coleridge 
to his commentators lies behind the mani- 
festations of abstract art, he allows that 
the latter has a higher quality than ab- 
stract criticism and a “greater awareness 
of the disintegration of capitalist forms”. 
West points out, however, that its cen- 
tral fear of action is what causes the 
projection of secret fears, desires, and 
hopes into forms which disguise their ob- 
ject. Realistic content, he says, is present 
in negation and the tension between the 
apparent absence of content and its felt 
presence in negation is what gives ab- 
stract art a greater depth and richness 
than mere ornament. In short, the exist- 
ence of abstract art presumes “indecision 
in social reality”, the class which has to 
change social reality in theory and in 
practice must turn away from it and be- 
come concrete in criticism and creation. 
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ON THE PORT CHESTER SOLDIER 


Epitor, ART FRONT: 

Before taking up this controversy of 
the Spanish American Doughboy for 
Port Chester I wish to say a word about 
Will Owen, Supervisor for the Artists 
under W.P.A. of New York. He has 
been placed in a very awkward position. 
He had the choice of backing the local 
Westchester supervisor or standing by 
me. When he inspected my figure he 
apparently liked it with one or two ex- 
ceptions. These exceptions, because of 
my respect for Will Owen as an artist 
and as a man, I agreed to change, which 
could easiiy have been accomplished in 
the plaster model. And that was that 
and I left for my farm on the Vineyard. 
But I had reckoned without my host. 
No sooner had my back been turned than 
a real cabal began. Salvatore Ancello, 
whose enmity I’d incurred, visited every 
politician in Port Chester with the result 
that everyone knows. When politicians 
assume the role of art critic it’s time for 
artists to take a definite stand. It is safe 
to say that in Westchester there are not 
three recognized artists on the payroll. 
The great mass of “artists” are either 
amateurs cr badly frightened art stu- 
dents. These are glad to get their 
monthly stipend. These people were 
docile and readily submitted to Mr. An- 
cello’s “suggestions.” Because of Mr. 
Ancello’s background—or let us say— 
lack of background, I couldn’t very well 
accept his criticism or take it seriously. 
I believe he dabbles in art himself. He 
paints like a fifth rate Lucione. He 
knows nothing of art and his only quali- 
fication as a supervisor is his splendid 
talent as a bookkeeper. So naturally I 
relegated him to this position. I believe 
that because the world is as it is today 
regimentation is not only necessary but 
essential and, broadly speaking, bene- 
ficial. The one exception is art. Art 
can never be regimented. <A sincere ar- 
tist would never submit to regimentation. 
The very premise of any governing body, 
such as W.P.A., acceptable to the artists 
is the suggestion of subject matter and 
the assigning of the finished work to its 
final location or site. In addition to this, 
the governing body should see that the 
artist fulfils his time schedule and that he 
receives his pay check promptly. When 
I started work on the big Portchester job 
I assumed that provided I didn’t do any- 
thing ridiculous or obscure, I had carte 
blanche. My work was distinctly mod- 
ern in feeling and to my great delight the 
veterans approved it. Being a veteran 
myself, we had much m common. These 
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veterans of Portchester are intelligent. 
We don’t want any more war. My Big 
Soldier portrayed war in all its ugliness 
and its conception was that of a sodden 
brute. I consciously modeled an inglori- 
ous monster. Naturally the politicians 
and bankers wouldn’t subscribe to such 
a statue. It made war appear as it is and 
as the good mayor of the town exclaimed, 


Helio Gomez 


“It makes war distasteful to our chil- 
dren.” 

But I did as I felt though my primary 
object was to create a piece of sculpture 
—a granite carving. W.P.A. appointed 
a jury. They rejected my work on 
aesthetic grounds. I was given no voice 
in the selection of the jury. Paul Grune- 
wein was one of the jury. He is a fine 
sculptor. His work is nationally well 
known. But does that qualify him to 


WITH THE ARTISTS 
IN CATALONIA 


- E are certain that we will tri- 


umph!” Tona, secretary of the 
Graphic Artists Union (Sindicat de Di- 
buixants Professionals, UGT) was ex- 
plaining to me the work of the Union. 
Any one who has been in Catalonia dur- 
ing the last weeks will agree that they 
must triumph. A more determined, heroic 
and enthusiastic people has never existed. 
A group of artists surrounded me. 
They tried to tell me what they were 


pass on the work of another sculptor 
whose philosophy and attitude toward art 
are entirely different from his own} 
own? Another jury would have found 
differently. W.P.A, did not like m 
work. That was their prerogative. Sot 
was rejected on aesthetic grounds, | 
know that Will Owen and his colleagues 
are absolutely sincere. Wishing to please 
everybody and not wanting to hurt me— 
they rejected My Soldier on aesthetic 
grounds. 

W.P.A. is doing a great service. It is 
unearthing some fine talents. It should 
be encouraged by all of us. And we can 
best cooperate by correcting its faults 
Its virtues can take care of themselves. : 


Kart Inrava 


Note: The Portchester Soldier was 
rejected by the New York Art Adminis- 
tration presumably on aesthetic grounds, 
but obviously because of its indictment 
of war. Art Front has always opposed 
(1) censorship of subject; and (2) in- 
adequate artist representation on art 
juries. On this basis, we support Mr. 
Iiava’s grievance. The administration 
must not be permitted to censor a work 
of art merely because it tends to create a 
repugnance towards war. 

We regret, however, the individualist 
confusions which have prompted Mr. 
Illava to interpret his grievarce in term: 
of personal plots, and the lack of support 
of his fellow artists as a result of their 
amateurishness or lack of reputation. 
Had there been a well organized section 
of the Artists’ Union in Mr. IIlava’s, 
such a situation would never have been 
tolerated. We also take strong exception 
to Mr. Illava’s remarks about the need 
and the benefits of regimentation for 
everyone but artists. The least that can 
be said is that Mr. Illava would be no 
better off if the audience of his art were 
regimented so as to make impossible their 
reception of his message. 


by Margaret Duro 


doing, but I found it difficult to follow 
their rapid speech. Tona had to trans 
late their questions and statements into 
French for me. i 

“Would you like to see our house: 
Roca, who fortunately spoke Germat, 
asked me. 

“Of course!” 

The government has handed over 
the Artists Union the confiscated mansioa 
of the fascist, Marquis Barbara. The 


Pras wae : 
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marquis seldom lived in his beautiful 
home. It was still filled with the stuffy 
odor of a closed house. I was led through 
the huge parqueted rooms, lighted by 
cut glass chandeliers, and filled with fine 
furtniture and soft rugs. 

“We will move out all this furniture,” 
Roca said. He seemed to have a very 
lively distaste for the old fashioned fur- 
niture. “Here, in this chamber we will 
have a class.” Class rooms, conference 
rooms, assembly rooms, work-rooms and 
offices are displacing the dining rooms, 
salons, bed-chambers. Perhaps even a 
gas or electric stove will replace the re- 
actionary old fashioned coal stove in the 
kitchen. 

I thought of our Artists’ Union at home, 
of how cramped they are for space. How 
they would envy the patio! The large 
internal court in which a fountam was 
bubbling, and where rich green plants and 
flowers made it easier to chatter and rest 
after work! The mansion even had a 
tower. We mounted it, and looked down 
at Barcelona. Barcelona, where the peo- 
ple were already erecting a new and 
higher culture. 

Back again in the office, I asked, “How 
are you helping the revolution?” 

“In the first days,” Tona said, “we 
fought on the barricades. Our president, 
Helios Gomez, is a captain on the Bale- 
aric front. (I had an appointment with 
Gomez for the evening, but he could not 
keep it, he flew to Majorca, where the 
Catalans were opening up a new offens- 
ive.) “Practically all of our members 
belong to the militia, but we are not all 
at the front. We immediately put our- 
selves at the disposal of the government, 
and now we are doing very necessary 
publicity and educational work.” 

They proudly told me of the trains 
which they had painted. On the exterior 
walls of the trains, they painted revolu- 
tionary designs and slogans, calling upon 
the workers to fight fascism. The gov- 
ernment was pleased with their work. 
and ordered the immediate execution of 
three hundred more. 

“We also make posters,” broke in Bo- 
farull. And he brought me some copies 
of them. I had seen these, plastered 
throughout the city. In the workroom, I 
watched one artist put the finishing 
touches on a design for a new poster 
which called for the protection of the 
peasants. 

Even during the high tension of the 
July days the artists expressed in their 
painting their passion for the cause of the 
democratic revolution. While I was in 
Barcelona they held an exposition of this 
work, fifty percent of the proceeds going 
to the militia. 

It is indicative of the close unity which 


exists between the Union and the gov- 
ernment, that the mimister of culture, 
Gassols—the militant poet who was 
wrenched from a thirty year prison term 
by the Popular Front—attended the ex- 
position, and had several works pur- 
chased for the Catalonian Museum. 

The Graphic Artists Union includes all 
the graphic artists and all the commercial 
artists. It existed before the democratic 
revolution started. During the last month 
their membership quadrupled. On the 
other hand, the painters and sculptors 
were completely unorganized. The Cata- 
lan artists of the division of painting and 
sculpture lived in the greatest isolation, 
devoting themselves completely to the 
ideal of pure art. They have now started 
to form a union, and are helping to fight 
fascism. They too have started to work 
on posters. They are also busy preparing 
material for a large exposition to be held 
in Paris and London for the aid of the 
Spanish Republic. But far more import- 
ant than this activity, is their work in 


WHAT’S THE MATTER 
WITH SCULPTURE 


First. Its subject matter, whether 
imaginative or realistic, has no relation 
to life of today. 

Second. It is usually not finished by 
the artist and therefore does not reflect 
the occupation of man with matter and 
space, is therefore essentially not sculp- 
ture at all. 


Third. 


It lacks color, an element 


History as seen from Mexico in 1936 


preserving the artistic heritage of Spain. 
At the government’s request they have 
formed committees which accompany the 
militia to the front and point out the 
artistic treasures which must be pre- 
served. Minister Gassols is very proud 
of his people. There has not been a single 
instance in which the art committees 
indicated a treasure, that it has not been 
tenderly treated. 

It was difficult to tear oneself away. 
Still more difficult to leave Barcelona. 1 
too wanted to join the militia. Not re- 
cruits are needed, but cannons and air- 
planes. 

“Bring to the artists of America our 
greetings! Tell them that after we have 
defeated the fascist rebellion, we will con- 
tinue the revolution on the spiritual plane. 
All our strength will be dedicated to the 
winning of liberty and to the making of 
that liberty everlasting !”” 

“Salut, comrades !” 

“Salut !” 


by Isamu Noguchi 


which greatly enhances its appeal to the 
average man. The appeal of texture is 
at best a precious one. 

Fourth. Because of its indirect and 
unscientific method of procedure, the fin- 
ished object involves a terrific waste of 
time and money. This not only prevents 
its popular consumption, but restricts the 
artist to producing the safe and tried, 


lsamo Noguchi 
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prevents the imaginative and experi- 
mental. 

In answer: 

First. Let us make sculpture that 
deals with today’s problems. Draw on 
the form cortent so plentiful in science, 
micro- and micro-cosmic; life from 
dream-states to the aspirations, problems, 
sufferings and work of the people. 

Second. We must become familiar 
with the modern ways of handling plas- 
tic and crystalline matter( the spray-gun, 
pneumatic hammer, etc.). For any given 
work we should use that precise mate- 
rial best suited to its size, to cost and 
durability. 

Third. Be not afraid to be even “vul- 
gar” m the use of color. Study how 
color can enhance rather than detract 
from form. Like harmony in music, 
color plays with its other aspect form. 

Fourth. The scientific method is ne- 
cessarily the cheap method. The cheap 
and quick method will rescue sculpture 
from preciousness. Why not paper or 
rubber sculpture? 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that 
sculptors as well as painters should not 
forever be concerned with pure art or 
meaningful art, but should inject their 
knowledge of form and matter into the 
everyday, usable designs of industry and 
commerce. This necessitates their learn- 
ing why things are the way they are, why 


the bend of a road, why the streamline 
of airplanes. 

The sculpture here reproduced of the 
wall which was made in the Mercado 
Abelardo L. Rodriquez, was made in 
cement mixed with color applied on a 
built-up and cut brick base. It is part of 
the general artistic embellishment of the 
market by ten workers in the arts. All 
designs required approval by the group 
and was more or less cooperative in lay- 
out although not in conception or execu- 
tion. In my case, I am especially in- 
debted to suggestions and advice as to 
color given me by Antonio Pujol and 
Paul O’Higgins. 

First, the sketch was enlarged onto the 
brick wall. Then bricks built in where 
thickness was required, then carved in 
and out. This took about two months. 
After this, cement, large marble aggre- 
gate, and lime was thrown on and the 
forms defined. The final coat contained 
fine aggregate color and cement mixed 
dry to assume accurate color when ap- 
plied with a trowel and polished. The 
job was completed seven months after 
starting. 

It is 22 meters long, 2.2 meters high, 
and in parts as much as 60 cm. thick. 

The subject mater is the general one 
of “against war and fascism,” specifical- 
ly, “History as seen from Mexico in 


I 936. ” 


THE VENICE EXPOSITION 


wg hes I arrived at the gates of the 
exposition, a guard was informing 
a group of visitors that they would have 
to wait before being allowed in, because 
Il Duce has just “dropped out of the 
sky” and was paying a visit to the show, 
incognito. II Duce left in fifteen min- 
utes, which I consider record time, and 
we were allowed to enter. I spent the 
next eight hours viewing the exhibition. 

Knowing French painting better than 
I do the rest of European art, I decided 
to visit the French pavillion first in order 
to get some idea of the character of the 
representation one could expect at this 
show. 

The first of a long series of disap- 
pointments came when, in the large room, 
in which I had expected to find any one 
of at least ten of the most interesting and 
representative French contemporary 
painters, the wall was covered with about 
fifteen of the very worst examples of 
early brown and white Degas. Sharing 
honors with Degas, were two other 
painters, each showing over a dozen can- 
vasses. One of them named Blanche, 
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A letter trom Italy 


is an academician of no importance, and 
the other, ‘Maurice Denis (is he dead?) 
shows a group of canvasses which at 
their best, are picture post-card paintings 
of Jesus with a bright orange halo. The 
bulk of the French showing consists of a 
pitiful group of undeveloped painters 
who have looked as far as Segonzac in 
his most conservative works and let it go 
at that. Three canvasses by Gromaire, 
in their limited way, try to show the di- 
rection of French painting since the be- 
ginning of the century, and three others 
by Marie Laurencin complete the show. 

As I was leaving the pavillion I asked 
the guard if he had seen Il Duce that 
morning, he answered, “I was hoping he 
would come in here but he went right 
past me and stopped only at the German 
exhibit. You know—France, right now 
—nix. 

I went on to see what Belgit:m had to 
offer. This is, most likely a better rep- 
resentation of Flemish art than the 
French was of French painting. 

Here was painters springing from 
Cézanne and Van Gogh, vet reaching no 


new development; simply repeating the 
use of much color and impasto in broad. 
ly built landscapes. 

For his handling of paint and use of 
color in this style, a painter named 
Savery stands out. Two of his five 
things, however, were obviously done 
after looking long at Van Gogh. Anto. 
Carte, who has been seen in the Carne. 
gie Internationals shows some over-sty]. 
ized, posterlike oils, ranging from the 
semi-religious to a circus painting of 
story-book character: all very caref 
done in an assumed, free palette-knife 
technique. 

A few painters are very feeble tryi 
to build up their landscapes from Pieter 
Brueghel and other Flemish masters byt 
getting nowhere. 

The next building houses the paintings 
sent by Switzerland. This is really a 
disheartening exhibition. Not one of th 
painters represented here shows the least 
desire to go any further than is necessary 
to just cover a canvas with paint. The 
result is a very inferior brand of sweet 
landscapes and sugary portraits. 

The Dutch contribution is difficult to 
evaluate in comparison with the others 
because of an absence of oils. I cannot 
understand why Holland has limited its 
showing to black and whites, because I 
saw some interesting example of con- 
temporary Dutch painting this spring iu 
The Hague. 

This show contains every known type 
of etching, lithograph, woodcut and 
drawing. There are many boat subjects, 
landscapes, people in native costume, ete. 
A few are interesting but most are just 
very competent jobs. One artist J. 
Dykek, comes surprising close to Van 
Gough’s portraiture of peasants in sev- 
eral bold and well-designed woodcuts on 
yellow ground, in which the lines of the 
cutting are done in the staccto style of 
Vincent's brush work ; almost too closely 
to be accepted as original works. 

The first glance at the Spanish exhibit 
reveals a wild mixture of sexy-looking 
nudes, pretty landscapes and portraits of 
Spanish dancers, but on closer inspection 
a few very interesting paintings can be 
found. After seeing the rest of the ex- 
position, I realized that this is the only 
country showing examples of surrealist 
art. There is one painter, Bernol, who, 
with a little more effort could become a 
fairly good follower of Dal. He shows 
a manacled figure suspended in a black 
sky, headless and decomposing. Another 
painter, Gregorio Prieto, shows three 
large oils done in deep rich color. -- 
fragments of statuary in dark settmgs. 
These paintings are exciting even th 
the subject matter is a little repetitious. 

The liveliest contributions to the show 
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are some pen drawimgs by a surrealist, 
José Caballero who uses a pen with vigor 
and sensitivity and whose subject matter, 
though difficult to grasp, is convincing. 
There, at least, are a few painters who 
are aware of some of the developments 
of modern art, 

The notes I made on Denmark consist 
of a very few words which I think are 
sufficient. One pamter represents that 
country with two very bad “modernist” 
canvasses. The rest is sculpture of an 
entirely uninspired calibre. 

Czechoslovakia is also represented 
by one painter, V. Benes, who shows 
some very academic landscapes and water 
colors. 

The Greek exhibit is the most impos- 
sible hodge-podge of painting ‘I have 
ever seen. 

The German show is divided into two 
very opposite halves. On one hand, there 
is a group of painters whose works, for 
style and content are suitable only for 
the illustration of children’s books. In 
contrast, there is an equal amount of 
the limits of traditional landscape paint- 
paintings which, though keeping within 
ing, are vigorous and colorful. Again 
here, there is no sign of the experimental 
German painters seen so often in the 
Carnegie International. 

The sloppiest show m the Exposition 
is, undoubtedly, that of Austria. It is 
lacking in direction, content and any de- 
sire to create a work of art. Herbert 
Bockl gets the big place with eleven oils 
which go from the usual nude to a paint- 
ing of St. George and the dragon with 
the madonna and child thrown m—all 
without the slightest change of raucous 
orange and blue color piled on who gives 
a damn how. 

Hungary exhibits a group of romantic 
landscapes of which the best are by Aba 
Novak, who is an extremely clever 
draughtsman using a technique which 
combines all the best qualities of fine 
commercial illustration. Novak, if he 
so desired, could become ‘a top-notcher in 
the field of advertising art. The Italian 
pavillion has more space and works than 
all the other nations combined, with an 
additional building devoted entirely to 
the Futurists of Fascism. The painting 
shows a predominance of gay, high- 
keyed color and most of it is purely rep- 
resentational. The Italian painters seem 
to have heard of something called “mod- 
ernism” but haven't gotten any direct in- 
formation as yet. 

_The Campigli canvasses, although not 
his best, as seen in New York last winter, 
show again that he is the only Italian 
painter who has bridged the gap (and 
what a gap!) from the fine paintings of 
the fourteenth century to a live contem- 


porary form. 

Antonio Donghi, whose paintings a 
few years ago, were of some interest, has 
deteriorated to the stage of painting 
photographically finished oiis: polished 
to the last highlight on the high hat which 
the prestidigitator, in the purple skin- 
tights is balancing on the end of his De 
Nobili cigar. 

Mr. Ettore Tito, who is honored with 
a special room for his paintings, is as 
bad a society portrait painter as even so- 
ciety has ever fostered. 

The only spark of life in the exhibi- 
tion comes from an artist named Usellini, 
who aside from using some unusual de- 
sign shows a sense of humor in a sombre 
little picture of a parachute jumper land- 
ing in the courtyard of a nunnery. ° 

C. Beneglieri contributes a few small 
unassuming paintings, intense in color, 
slightly naive in drawing and, in all, 
showing a taste for simplicity rare in 
Italian painting. 

Although he shows some excellent de- 
signs for book covers, Gino Severini be- 
comes confused and childish in his oils 
of doves and overloaded still lifes. 

It is interesting to note that only in the 
Italian exhibit is there any painting deal- 
ing with political propaganda. Here are 
many paintings of soldiers marching to 
war and numerous portrait of I] Duce. 
(His Majesty the King seems to be cor- 
nering the market on portraits of II 
Duce. ) 

The Futurists of Fascism, significantly 
housed now in what ‘used to be the Rus- 
sian pavillion, are with few exceptions, 
painters of fascist propaganda. This 
“Futurism,” as shown here, is a vulgar- 
ization of cubism used to glerify in illus- 
tration, war scenes, airplanes dropping 
bombs, the church and Mussolini. 

Another exhibit of propaganda is a 
roomful of heroic frescoes: pastoral 
scenes of plenty, in one of which 1s, 
again, II Duce, this time dressed in farm- 
er’s clothes, playing the shepherd of his 
flock. These frescoes are pitiful to be- 
hold, especially after having seen the rich 
heritage of fresco painting left by Giotto. 

A I left the Italian pavillion, I stopped 
at the press department to ask some ques- 
tions. The answers were: that of the 
three countries not exhibiting for the 
first time since the beginning of the Bien- 
tial Exposition, two of them, England 
and Russia, were not invited. No rea- 
sons given. The third country, the 
United States, was not represented be- 
cause of some difficulty over the matter 
of a rental fee which was demanded by 
the American artists. 

Using the Carnegie International again 
as reference, I should disqualify the ex- 
hibits of all the nations but Italy as 


being unrepresentational, and give the 
“remains” another title—a bit long, per- 
haps, but very explanatory: The Ex- 
position of Italian Propaganda In Art 
For International Visitors To Venice. 
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